NELSON GOODMAN 


ON STARMAKING#* 


1. To most of Hilary Putnam’s paper, I can only say “Bravo!” I am 
gratified by his support of some of the general theses of Ways of 
Worldmaking, and by his amplification and reinforcement of my 
arguments against many an ardent realist. I am also pleased by the 
attention he gives to my chapter on rightness of rendering, where I 
have ventured into difficult versional territory. 

While I might want to modify some passages in Putnam’s paper, 
finding fault while saying “Bravo!” is rather awkward. More ap- 
propriate here, perhaps, is a rather general discussion of some ques- 
tions commonly raised about the radical relativism with vigorous 
restraints and the irrealism outlined in my book. 

I maintain that many world versions — some conflicting with each 
other, some so disparate that conflict or compatibility among 
them is hardly determinable - are equally right. Nevertheless, right 
versions are different from wrong versions: relativism is restrained by 
considerations of rightness. Rightness, however, is neither constituted 
nor tested by correspondence with a world independent of all ver- 
sions. 

But then the objection is raised ‘‘Are the criteria of rightness 
themselves relative? And if so are we not again lost in complete 
subjectivity?” First, note that my suggestion that truth might be 
equated with permanent credibility is itself credible only if credibility 
is no more to be equated with belief than being red is to be equated 
with looking red. We often believe what is not credible and disbelieve 
what is credible. Standards of credibility do not vary with individual 
opinion, over the worlds in the world of worlds sketched in Ways of 
Worldmaking. But neither are they absolute; they may vary from one 
world of worlds to another. Relativity goes all the way up. 

‘*How then”, comes the question, ‘“‘can we ever establish anything 
finally and completely and for sure, even the most obvious truism and 
the most cherished credos?”’ And the answer is, of course, that we 
can’t, and that that is no fault of mine. Neither by logic nor any other 
means can we prove something from nothing. We have to start with 
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some premisses and principles; and there are no absolute and in- 
controvertible certainties available. But that does not mean that we 
must start from careless guesses. We follow our confidence and 
convictions, which are subject to strengthening or weakening or even 
reversal as we strive to build right versions or worlds on the basis of 
these. No starting points or ending points or points along the way are 
either absolute or arbitrary. None of this is peculiar to me. But I am 
repeatedly forced to insist that my relativism is equidistant from 
intransigent absolutism and irresponsible nihilism. 


2. Scheffler says I am ambiguous ~— and Scheffler is an honorable man. 
He says I also say that worlds are other than, and answer, to right 
versions; and he takes the words from my own pen. And so? Do I 
He says I also say that words are other than, and answer to, right 
versions, and he takes the words from my own pen. And so? Do I 
stand guilty then and come before you now to bury not defend 
myself? 

Not so. Instead, borrowing the tactics of modern diplomacy, I 
brazenly declare that I am not sorry for what I have written. Some- 
what like the physicist with his field theory and his particle theory, we 
can have it both ways. To say that every right version is a world and 
to say that every right version has a world answering to it may be 
equally right even if they are at odds with each other. Moreover, talk 
of worlds and talk of right versions are often interchangeable. 

Let’s begin by acknowledging that a right version and its world are 
different. A version saying that there is a star up there is not itself 
bright or far off, and the star is not made up of letters. On the other 
hand, saying that there is a star up there and saying that the statement 
“There is a star up there”’ is true amount, trivially, to much the same 
thing, even though the one seems to talk about a star and the other to 
talk about a statement. What is more important, we cannot find any 
world-feature independent of all versions. Whatever can be said truly 
of a world is dependent on the saying-—not that whatever we say is 
true but that whatever we say truly (or otherwise present rightly) is 
nevertheless informed by and relative to the language or other symbol 
system we use. No firm line can be drawn between world-features 
that are discourse-dependent and those that are not. As I have said 
“In practice, of course, we draw the line wherever we like, and 
change it as often as suits our purposes.” If I take advantage of the 
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privilege to speak sometimes as if there are only versions and other 
times as if there are worlds for all right versions, I often do it just to 
emphasize that point. 

Scheffler also objects to the idea that we make worlds, and he is not 
alone in this. Much of the usual resistance can be attributed to one of 
two complexes. The first is the-world-is-so-wonderful-I-couldn’t-do- 
that-well complex, otherwise known as the only-God-can-make-a-tree 
complex. The other is the-world-is-so-terrible-I-don’t-want-to-be- 
blamed-for-it complex. Both rest on the fallacy that whatever we 
make we can make any way we like. The source of the fallacy is hard 
to perceive. We make chairs, computers, books, planes; and making 
any of these right takes skill, care, and hard work. A chair I make is 
likely to wobble; a book takes endless pains; I can’t make a computer 
at all; and no one has been able to make a plane that flies far on 
batteries. Making right world-versions — or making worlds — is harder 
than making chairs or planes, and failure is common, largely because 
all we have available is scrap material recycled from old and stubborn 
worlds. Our having done no better or worse is no evidence that chairs 
or planes or worlds are found rather than made. 

Scheffler contends that we cannot have made the stars. I ask him 
which features of the stars we did not make, and challenge him to 
state how these differ from features clearly dependent on discourse. 
Does he ask how we can have made anything older than we are? 
Plainly, by making a space and time that contains those stars. By 
means of science, that world (indeed many another) was made with 
great difficulty and is, like the several worlds of phenomena that also 
contain stars, a more or less right or real world. We can make the sun 
stand still, not in the manner of Joshua but in the manner of Bruno. 
We make a star as we make a constellation, by putting its parts 
together and marking off its boundaries. 

In short, we do not make stars as we make bricks; not all making is 
a matter of moulding mud. The worldmaking mainly in question here 
is making not with hands but with minds, or rather with languages or 
other symbol systems. Yet when I say that worlds are made, I mean it 
literally; and what I mean should be clear from what I have already 
said. Surely we make versions, right versions make worlds. And 
however distinct worlds may be from right versions, making right 
versions is making worlds. This is a conspicuous case of how talk of 
worlds and talk of versions coalesce. 
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3. Hempel, after carefully comparing my views with Neurath’s, urges 
the point that although I say that modes of organization are built into 
rather than found in a world, we cannot use “just any criteria we 
please”. I agree. But his argument here is curious. He suggests an 
example where the measurement of the duration of an event is by the 
number of pulse beats of the Dalai Lama during that event. This 
recalls my own example of a frame of reference such that the motion 
of the earth matches the dance of Petrouchka. But whereas my 
example is given to stress the wide variety of conflicting right ver- 
sions, his is cited against my contention than “the uniformity of 
nature we marvel at... belongs to a world of our own making;” for, 
Hempel says, the Dalai Lama version would not permit ‘the for- 
mulation of any general and reasonably simple laws of nature.’ But 
assuming that we can formulate a true though complicated Dalai 
Lama or Petrouchka world version, I cannot see how a difference in 
complexity between these and more familiar versions can attest to the 
independence of fact. Only an extraordinary realism would require 
that a version, to be faithful, must not only describe ‘the world as it 
is’ but also be simple-—or at least match the world in simplicity, 
whatever that might mean. 

Discussion of a book like Ways of Worldmaking often tends to 
focus on matters of sweeping general doctrine and venerable issues, 
but what I say on such matters is a by-product rather than the 
primary concern of the book. The main undertaking, as in The 
Structure of Appearance, is examination and comparison of the ways 
we make what we make -call them versions or worlds as you like - 
and of the criteria we use in judging what we make. Rather than 
argue over broad metaphysical issues, I am inclined to say ‘“‘Have it 
your way; it matters not” (or, quoting from the book, “Never mind 
mind, essence is not essential, and matter doesn’t matter’’). Let’s look 
at the ways we work, the instruments we use, and the varied and 
fascinating results”. In the Foreword, realism and idealism, empiri- 
cism and rationalism, and many another doctrine are dismissed in 
favor of what I call irrealism, which is not one more doctrine — does 
not say that everything or indeed anything is unreal — but is rather an 
attitude of unconcern with most issues between such doctrines. And 
toward the end of the book, I argue that the issue between realism 
and idealism is undermined by the recognition that the line between 
convention and content is arbitrary and variable. By moving the line 
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to one extreme or the other we get idealism or realism. I wrote: 


“The realist will resist the conclusion that there is no world; the idealist will resist the 
conclusion that all conflicting versions describe different worlds. As for me, I find these 
views equally delightful and equally deplorable —for after all, the difference between 
them is purely conventional!” 


Hempel protests here, asking how I can, having just rejected the 
distinction between content and convention, now so calmly use the 
term “conventional” as if it were not suspect. I do become more 
forgetful as time goes on, but I did not here forget from one 
paragraph to the next. I had hoped the reader might be stopped short 
by this blatant use of a term just disparaged, and be moved to ask 
himself how to interpret my statement. Many different interpretations 
of it may reflect facets of the philosophical attitude of the book. 
Perhaps the most straightforward way of putting it is that as the 
distinction between what is due to discourse and what is not flickers 
out, so does the significance of the issue between realism and ideal- 
ism; and perhaps I should have put it that simply. But after a time, 
one becomes somewhat weary and even distrustful of flatfooted 
philosophy. 

This brings me to one final philosophical reflection. Readers often 
find in my work -to their delight or disgust - many quips and cracks, 
puns and paradoxes, alliterations and allegories, metaphors and 
metonymies, synecdoches and other sins. If there are as many routes 
of reference as I think, perhaps some of these devices are not mere 
decoration or unsuccessful attempts to keep the reader awake but 
part and parcel of the philosophy presented and the worlds made. 

While I do not know what is meant by saying that the world is 
simple or complex, I have some idea what is meant by saying that 
among the many worlds there are, if there are any, some are simple 
and some complex, some ingenuous and some ingenious, and even by 
saying that some are prosaic and some poetic. 


Harvard University 


NOTE 


* Slightly revised version of a paper read at a symposium on Ways of Worldmaking 
(Hackett Publishing Co. Indianapolis, 1978) at the American Philosophical Association 
meetings in New York on December 28, 1979. 


